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answers at all. If an ordinary person had read what Professor Jas- 
trow has read, thought of the problems he has considered, and then 
related the results in a book, the book would have been rather bare 
and futile. 

Character and Temperament is saved by the personal wisdom 
of its author, his fertility in discovering relations and principles of 
organization, and his extra-psychological knowledge of the world 
and men. The result is a book about the varieties of human nature 
that is scientific without being a dreary museum of quantitative evi- 
dence, and is intelligible without being superficial. The survey of 
character and temperament is probably not quite so readily intel- 
ligible to the layman as its author hopes. For use in classes or sys- 
tematic reading courses, indeed, some time spent first on a selection 
of chapters from Galton and MacDougall would probably save time 
in the end and would certainly increase appreciation. The very ease 
and charm of Professor Jastrow's writing tempts one at times to go 
ahead without an exact fixation of the question he is answering and 
without a fully permanent impression of his answer in detail. 

"Whether Character and Temperament is an admirable book 
because of, or in spite of, its consistent refusal to use numbers in- 
stead of adjectives in describing human nature, is not for so preju- 
diced a reviewer to say. It seems to me that brevity and clearness 
would both gain from an elementary presentation of the distribu- 
tion of variations along a linear scale, the overlapping of groups, 
the facts of correlated variability, the representation of an individual 
as an equation, and the exact numerical statement of the doctrines 
of "compensation," and of "types" of human nature. To describe 
the qualities of men without a single diagram seems too arbitrary a 
tour de force. However, all that can be done without quantitative 
argument and summaries of detailed and intricate evidence Profes- 
sor Jastrow has done most skilfully and attractively. 

Edward L. Thorndike. 

Teachees College, Columbia University. 
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JOURNAL OP EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, August, 
1916. The Faculty of Attention (pp. 285-318) : Herbert Wood- 
row. - Measurements of the degree of attention were made on twelve 
subjects in the case of (1) simple reaction to touch, (2) to sound, 
(3) to light, and (4) choice reactions to an increase or decrease in 
the intensity of light. Degree of attention was measured by the 
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reciprocal of the prolongation in reaction time produced by the use 
of irregularly mixed preparatory intervals of widely differing 
lengths. The conclusion was reached that the mode of stimulus is 
a condition of attention. At moderate intensities of stimulus, a 
higher degree of attention is secured with touch as a stimulus than 
with sound, and a higher degree with sound than with light. The 
degree of attention is lower for the choice reactions. Marked indi- 
vidual differences were found to exist. The Factors Affecting a 
Permanent Impression developed through "Repetitions (pp. 319- 
338): Edward K. Strong, Jr. -The writer used magazine adver- 
tisement as material presented and concluded: (1) A greater per- 
manent impression is made (i. e., 16 weeks after first presentation) 
when a firm advertises for four successive weeks and then stops, 
than if it advertises once a month during that period, or on four suc- 
cessive days, or advertises in four different magazines which are seen 
by a reader at the same time. (2) The impresson, after the first two 
days, apparently dies out gradually and in direct ratio to the total 
length of time which has elapsed. (3) It would seem that the greater 
the initial impression the less will be the added impression from 
successive repetitions. (4) It would also seem that the greater the 
initial impression the more does repetition within a few minutes 
affect the total impression as compared with repetition at longer in- 
tervals such as a day or longer. (5) As you increase the number of 
advertisements which are seen at any one time you decrease the 
effectiveness of the permanent impression from any one of them. 
(6) The value of space in advertising as affecting permanent impres- 
sions increases approximately as the square-root of the increase in 
area, or sometimes at a somewhat greater rate. (7) The same total 
amount of space is more effective when used in large amounts less 
often, than when used in small amounts, but more frequently. Inci- 
dental Perception (pp. 339-350) : Garry C. Myers. -A study of in- 
cidental perception of time, size, and weight and of the comparisons 
between incidental and purposive perception of time and size. The 
writer concluded that on the average one minute of time was over- 
estimated by about one half. Six and a quarter minutes was doubled 
in the estimation of the women and overestimated by about one half 
by the men. The estimation of a minute of filled time incidentally 
perceived was about the same as the estimation of empty time pur- 
posely perceived. Large individual differences were noted, the 
women being slightly more variable than the men. In estimating 
the sizes of the cent and half dollar, the coins were both underesti- 
mated and the estimation after incidental perception was almost as 
good as that after purposive perception. The Correlation between 
the Sex of Observers and the Sex of Pictures Recognized (pp. 351- 
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354) : To Sugisaki and Warner Brown. - Twenty photographs of 
college students were observed at the rate of one each half second 
and the test was made as soon as the 20 pictures could be shuffled 
up with 20 others. At one stting the first 10 of the 20 pictures were 
of men; at the next sitting the first 10 were of women. The sub- 
jects were three men and three women who were college students 
with slight psychological training, and 15 Japanese children attend- 
ing schools in California under Japanese teachers. The data show 
that for college men and women of the same social status as the 
persons represented in the pictures it is easier for a subject to recog- 
nize a picture of one of his own sex than a picture of one of the 
opposite sex. The pictures of neither sex possess any intrinsic ad- 
vantage over those of the other; men's pictures are as easy to re- 
member as women's in spite of the greater variety of dress and 
coiffure in the latter. In the group of Japanese school children, who 
are of a different age and race from the persons represented in the 
pictures, the generalization does not hold. Women's pictures are 
more easily recognized by the girls, and also, though with many ex- 
ceptions, by the boys. The boys were distinctly inferior to the girls. 
On Certain Fluctuations in Cerebral Function in Aphasics (pp. 355- 
364) : Shepherd Ivory Franz. - Observations of reaction reversals, 
somewhat similar to those reported by Brown and Sherrington,, have 
been made in diseases of the nervous system in man which, while not 
as anatomically well correlated as those on the monkey, have some 
importance in general consideration of the modes of cerebral activity. 
Whether or not the facts can be satisfactorily explained they point 
to a less exclusively machine-like view of the method of cerebral 
activities and in this way they lead to a better understanding of the 
activities of collections of cerebral cells which are commonly called 
centers. 
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